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“A Muffled Age” 


“We live in a muffled age, in which men bear witness to 
their loyalties, their faiths or their principles either apolo- 
getically, or in double negatives,” it is stated in the leading 
article in The Times Literary Supplement, London, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957, in the course of a report of a symposium in 
London on “The Younger Generation,” in which four 
young intellectuals participated. 

When Stephen Spender stated from the floor that “an 
architect ought to be possessed at least by one passion, 
that for creating beautiful buildings, and that therefore 
he ought to be eager also to help shape a society in which 
the creation of beautiful buildings is feasible, the general 
sentiment of the panel seemed to be that this was a naive 
remark.” 

Certain young intellectuals in London appear to possess 
“an excess of moderation” in their attitudes toward life 
situations. They appear hostile to “sublime mysticism.” 
Others appear to be “sober youth restraining wicked old 
age.” Some poets seem to be writing in such a way as not 
to express feelings. 

In fiction and plays, young intellectuals seem to be 
creating characters expressing fury and disgust, an atti- 
tude of “alienation” toward society. The leading article 
notes paradox and sharp contrast in the attitudes of at 
least a portion of young intellectuals toward society. These 
both advocate empiricism and write dogmatically. 

Explanation of paradox in the hearts of young British 
intellectuals may be found “in the equally striking contrast 
between the still smooth surface of social life in these 
islands and the disturbing depths of individual unease.” 

The writer and the artist “cannot be indifferent to the 
terrifying degree to which our society, on the surface still 
working so smoothly, has become a society almost utterly 
uncertain what its basic assumptions about what the pur- 
pose and significance of human life are.” Some of the 
liveliest plays and novels witness to this condition. The 
stern realities of economic and political life are being re- 
garded by young writers as “intolerably galling.” 

Are there not causes to rouse enthusiasm? “The cause, 
for instance, of popular education? Of widening and thus 
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strengthening the foundations of our traditional culture, 
and thus tackling at its roots the problem of ‘alienation’ ?” 
Possibly to state such things to angry young intellectuals 
is to sound like a “do-gooder.” 

The final observation concerning the young writers is 
this: “If their sense were less obstinately pragmatic, their 
sensibility might, perhaps, in time, become more suffused 
with tenderness and compassion.” 


Christian Dynamics and International Affairs 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, director of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, a joint agency of 
the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council, delivered an address on February 28, 
1957 to the Annual Meeting of the Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service of the United Church of Canada at 
Toronto on the subject, “Current Dynamics and Inter- 
national Affairs.” Parts of this address which was supplied 
by the CCIA, are presented below : 

“The primary contribution of the churches to the build- 
ing of a responsible world order lies in the steadfast 
proclamation of the Gospel, at home and to the uttermost 
parts of the world, and in the growing solidarity of the 
Christian fellowship which transcends all boundaries of 
nation and race.” Christians and churches, Dr. Nolde 
stated, have “an inescapable responsibility . . . to seek 
peace, justice, and freedom for all men everywhere.” This 
requires relating “Christian truth to the ever-changing con- 
temporaneous problems by which the world is perplexed.” 

There are dangers in the moral approach and also poten- 
tialities, Dr. Nolde emphasized. “The assumption that 
solutions of international problems can be found solely in 
moral principles” is one danger. Actually, “. . . effective 
solutions call for technical and political arrangements for 
which moral principles provide primarily direction and 
motivation.” Secondly, there is danger in what Dr. Nolde 
calls “ivory tower indulgence.” The potential for good in 
the moral approach would, rather, involve a submission 
“to the discipline of the achievable, always seeking to lift 
the level of attainability.” There is also danger in using 
“morality as a cloak to defend selfish interests.” Instead 
we should recognize the “need for objectivity in identi- 
fying pertinent moral principles and for objectivity in 
appraising action in the light of them.” 

There is also “the confusion of a moral position and a 
moral force. If a moral force in the true sense is to be 
exercised by a decision of the United Nations,” Dr. Nolde 
said, “the decision itself must be characterized by moral 
substance.” The danger of “oversimplification or falsifi- 
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cation by classifying issues and actors as right or wrong” 
can be eliminated by refusing to designate one side “as 
completely right and the other as completely wrong, and 
responsibility must be in proportion to the relative guilt of 
each party.” Lastly, precaution must be taken not to con- 
centrate “solely upon moral substance of a position,” Dr. 
Nolde observed. “It is also necessary to view in moral 
terms the manner in which an official seeks to advance a 
morally acceptable solution.” 


There is a need “to clarify the meaning of moral force 
as an instrument in settling international disputes, and, 
even if academic clarification is achieved, the difficulty 
will appear afresh as just solutions are sought for every 
new problem.” 


Some “provisional” observations toward clarifying “the 
meaning of moral force” in political disputes were then 
offered by the director of the CCIA. First of all, Dr. Nolde 
pointed out that “there is a reality to the moral law. There 
is a distinction between right and wrong.” Solutions to 
international problems should be “proposed with a view 
to meeting the demands of justice in the immediate situa- 
tion and contributing to an international order where 
justice can more readily be served in the future.” Secondly, 
“when world public opinion—for example, as registered in 
a decision of the United Nations General Assembly— 
supports a position of moral substance, a moral force is 
brought into play.” Thirdly, Dr. Nolde stated that “in a 
world where selfish interests are often powerfully asserted 
and where situations are rarely black and white, an accom- 
modation becomes necessary in order to serve justice to 
the fullest extent possible in face of the obstacles which 
intervene and of conflicting claims.” Lastly, Dr. Nolde 
said that where an accommodation to serve justice is 
deemed necessary, “the full claim of justice must be kept 
alive as an objective of continuous striving by the inter- 
national community.” 


Taking up the specific situations of Hungary and the 
Middle Fast in the light of what he said about moral force, 
Dr. Nolde remarked that the United Nations resolutions 
directed against Russian intervention in Hungary were 
right in a moral sense. There was moral substance and 
moral force in the General Assembly resolutions, and the 
U.S.S.R. in failing to comply with them “unquestionably 
suffered a reversal in its effort to win the support of the 
uncommitted world of new nations.” 

Similarly, the General Assembly in relation to the Egyp- 
tian situation passed resolutions; the last calling for the 
withdrawal of all forces from Egypt. 

It is more difficult to say definitely that the decisions 
of the General Assembly were right since “the serious 
provocation to action in the Middle East cannot be ig- 
nored,” Dr. Nolde said. “Nevertheless,” he concluded, “I 
am forced to the conclusion that on moral grounds the 
United Nations could reach no other decision.” This is 
due to the fact that “a fundamental purpose of the United 
Nations is ‘to bring about by peaceful means, and in 
conformity with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or 
situations which might lead to a breach of the peace.’ If 
the international community were to condone other than 
peaceful means when disputes or situations arise, it would 
have to accept as permissible preventive wars and military 
action for the achievement of any legitimate objective.” 

Dr. Nolde then said: “. . . I believe that the withdrawal 
of troops from Egypt by the United Kingdom and France 
[and later by Israel] in conformity with the United Na- 
tions action will go down in history as a significant step 


in building a responsible world community of law and 
order.” He then added “. . . I must consider United 
Nations action incomplete as to its moral substance and its 
moral force, if it does not promptly and diligently move 
to the solution of the problems which have provoked the 
Middle East crisis and to the development of instruments 
for peaceful settlement and peaceful change.” 


Some general conclusions based on the specific illustra- 
tions of Hungary and Egypt were then presented to the 
audience as “possible guides for the future” : 

“(1) The attempt by military rather than by peaceful 
means to achieve a legitimate objective or to secure redress 
of grievances—except in the case of aggression—is wrong. 

“(2) When the United Nations in accordance with its 
charter condemns such military measures, its decision has 
moral substance and can constitute a moral force according 
to the measure of support it commands from governments 
and the people they represent. 

“(3) In taking a decision of this kind the United Na- 
tions must commit itself to remove by peaceful means the 
causes which provoked but did not justify the military 
action, and member states must contribute their resources 
towards this end. 

“(4) Compliance with the United Nations decisions by 
the member governments directly concerned is essential 
for the development of an international order of law and 
stability. 

“(5) In the event of non-compliance, the international 
community has a responsibility to see to it that unjustified 
military action is not rewarded. 

“(6) The international community should more persist- 
ently and effectively assist in bringing about peaceful 
settlement and peaceful change in order to provide viable 
alternatives to the pursuit of claims by military means 
which in an atomic age imperil the whole family upon 
earth.” 

Dr. Nolde concluded by stating that it is the duty of 
Christians and the churches “to see to it that moral claims 
are faithfully asserted and moral forces effectively brought 
into play. Here lies an important part of our Christian 
witness to the world of nations. In a very real sense, peace 
is the fruit of righteousness.” 


Humanists and Mass Media 


“To most scholars the mass media are repugnant. We 
freeze before reporters, despise radio and television, de- 
plore Hollywood and the Reader’s Digest. . . . This, of 
course, places us in a minority, and, as William Riley 
Parker has put it, we think the minority is always right, 
and the smaller the righter.” 

These lines come from a work prepared for a conference 
by Paul L. MacKendrick and published in The ACLS 
News Letter, Washington, Fall, 1956. Portions of the 
paper read as follows: 


“We humanists are not modest in our claims for and 
belief in our subjects. We profess that they reflect a set 
of particular ideals of human excellence (especially excel- 
lence of the human mind), develop powers of discriminat- 
ing appreciation, create an awareness of civic responsibility, 
destroy provincialism and chauvinism, provide a common 
core of experience, and induce maturity through historical 
perspective. Yet we are apparently unperturbed by the 
fact that we have not succeeded, even as well as the scien- 
tists or social scientists, in injecting into society the results 
of our research. Some humanists probably can be per- 
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suaded that this failure is due to the fact that the American 
people are a collection of village idiots ; but let us, for the 
moment at any rate, grant that this picturesque thesis is 
untenable. Yet the fact remains that the generality of our 
citizens, of which the mass media audience is composed, 
lacks historical perspective, regards the letters and the arts 
as unprofitable Weibersachen, has been bored by the hu- 
manities in school, and resents what it believes to be the 
aristocratic connotations of the field and the neurotic 
egocentricity of its practitioners. Moreover, humanistic 
scholars have allowed a vacuum to develop in the mass 
media, into which have rushed elements which we regard 
as vulgar.... 


“But have we not here fallen far short of the very ideals 
which we profess? We live in one world, of time as well 
as space; and civic responsibility, if nothing else, would 
seem to dictate the sharing of the mansion we claim to 
have built. Should not the initiative for penetrating into 
the mass media come from us? And should we not attempt 
to make an impact on society by better public relations? 
If we believe in the humanities strongly enough, surely 
we should be willing to descend into the arena and fight 
the lions (and, if we did, we might be surprised to find 
how many of them are lambs). The true meaning of the 
word propaganda is that which ought to be propagated. If 
our belief in the humanities is as strong as we claim, it is 
our bounden duty to proselytize for them, and the means 
most ready to hand for such proselytization are commercial 
television and radio, newspapers and mass circulation 
magazines, Hollywood films and Broadway plays, in all of 
which they are at present inadequately represented. It is 
by hard spadework at these grass roots that the American 
Council of Learned Societies can achieve ultimate national 
success. 


“The results of a survey of its own audience conducted 
by WOI-TV, a combined commercial and educational sta- 
tion located at Ames, Iowa, and serving 550,000 people, 
can probably be extrapolated. This survey showed the 
largest group of viewers to be between forty and forty- 
five years of age and to consist chiefly of women married 
to men of above average income. This group had finished 
two years of high school; its typical reading matter was 
the Reader’s Digest and Better Homes and Gardens; and 
it looked at television for a period of from two to five hours 
a day. A professional football program drew an audience 
of 105,700, but a UN program only 40,000. This, we may 
suppose, is a typical cross-section of the national radio 
and television audience. 


“When commercial radio began, in 1922, advertising 
support for it was not envisaged; it was even frowned 
upon as apt to ‘debase’ broadcasting. An early confer- 
ence denounced ‘direct sales talk,’ and Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover viewed the trend to advertising with alarm. 
But humanists did not, and the hucksters moved in. The 
networks grew, and with them the commercial programs. 
In such programs there is no place for any subject which 
could be regarded as controversial or apt to make men 
think or tax their consciences; for the advertising man 
wants large audiences, deems that such subjects risk the 
alienation of sponsors and viewers alike, and thus eschews 
them. The results of a questionnaire sent to station mana- 
gers in 1946 showed that forty-seven per cent of them 
considered that advertising agencies had been the chief 
force in retarding program improvement. Ten years later 
we find no adequate forum for public discussion on com- 
mercial radio or on commercial television, which neither 
allow minorities a hearing on controversial issues, nor 
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serve minority tastes, nor elevate general taste, nor pro- 
vide adult entertainment. Yet surveys show that if good 
programs such as those featuring the Philharmonic Or- 
chestras, the Metropolitan Opera, or Richard III are 
available, the public does look and listen. The fault, it 
seems, is not with the spectators but with the producers 
and sponsors.” 


Analysis of Professional Public Relations 


“Analysis of the actions of particular public relations 
men at work in particular campaigns” is emphasized by 
Stanley Kelley, Jr., in a book, Professional Public Rela- 
tions and Political Power (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1956. $4.50). Mr. Kelley, a fellow of the Brookings 
Institution, writes mainly about the role of public relations 
in a series of political campaigns, but states that the tech- 
niques described “are isolated neither in time, nor by 
geography, nor by field of endeavor.” At first used to 
denote propaganda by business corporations, public rela- 
tions now denotes a set of techniques used by governments, 
political parties, colleges, and churches. 

The profession seems to have arisen when, early in the 
20th century, a number of executives of corporations de- 
cided to change their attitude toward the press from one 
of “aloofness” to one of seeking favorable opinions from 
the public through the press. Soon the original excursions 
of business into organized propaganda by Ivy Lee were 
“vastly extended,” and among those widely to employ the 
experts in the use of mass communication have been the 
political parties of the nation. Government drives during 
World War I were some of the most extensive types of 
organized propaganda. It is evident that the business com- 
munity “subsidized the growth of a new class of profes- 
sional propagandists.” And the professionals began to 
have larger and larger roles in planning the scope and 
methods of the propaganda desired by institutions of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 


The main body of the book consists of “case studies” 
of the role of the professional in public relations in cam- 
paigns. The campaigns studied involved issues as well as 
candidates. Much attention is given to analysis of the 
methods and achievements of the California firm of Whit- 
aker and Baxter, who ran the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s campaign against President Truman’s proposal for 
a national system of insurance for the payment of medical 
care. 

Clem Whitaker is the son of a Baptist minister. His 
partner is his wife, Leone Baxter. Whitaker was a news- 
paper reporter and a lobbyist before he was a public rela- 
tions man. The team was established in 1933. The team 
uses money to present “our candidate, or our issue, in the 
most favorable light possible.” 


Whitaker and Baxter appear to be expert in stating the 
simple alternative, or perhaps in the arts of dogmatic over- 
simplification. In some 75 campaigns they have asserted 
that the right and the good are on the side of their clients, 
and their batting average in terms of victories is very high. 

“They work on the Right side of the street,” another 
Californian is reported to have said about Whitaker and 
Baxter. But the right side is usually a school of thought 
paid for by the oil, railroad, and utility industries. Whit- 
aker and Baxter’s services are not now generally for sale. 
They choose clients whose alleged purposes are consistent 
with, in Baxter’s words, “individual inititative and personal 
responsibility ; the free operations of our economic society ; 
reasonable freedom from government control and direct- 
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ive.’ Whitaker and Baxter have also publicly stated that 
they are Republicans. 

“The word ‘scheme’ is a Whitaker and Baxter favorite, 
habitually used to describe projects which they oppose.” 
In one press release a voluntary enterprise was described 
as simple and practical, while programs of the federal 
government were described as grandiose and tax-supported. 


“Arguments must be capsulized and sloganized,” writes 
Mr. Kelley, summing up methods of public relations gen- 
erally. If one is to “hit the mass-media consumer with 
maximum economy,” one may not go into a reasonable 
discussion that is discursive, one may not set forth an 
analysis of a problem or present it “in a connected chain 
of reasoning.” The professionals use “sensationalism,” or 
a fight or a show, to attract attention. The great public is 
apparently now satisfied with “partially digested opinions,” 
hence the professional influencing public opinion uses cap- 
sules against capsules and meets “partial quotes with 
tangent responses.” 


The professionals shift freely from party to party, from 
cause to cause. One year they may be using their standard- 
ized techniques against causes they worked for the year 
previous. There are firms ready to press their organized 
dogmatism on either side of a fence. 


“The public relations man is sometimes acutely aware 
of the ethical problems inherent in his profession and of 
their public consequences,” writes Mr. Kelley. Mixed mo- 
tives are often combined in one person “in a bewildering 
combination.” One public relations man is quoted as say- 
ing that the main satisfaction is in the excitement of the 
work. He says that some public relations men have a 
“healthy contempt” for a proportion of their clients. He 
goes on to say that since people are not interested in 
politics, the professional is entitled to “take the advan- 
tages” he can get. 

An anonymous practitioner is quoted: “Fifty per cent 
of what we say in a campaign is baloney. But sometime 
someone will bring up real issues, and there will be a new 
type of campaign.” 


Giving By Corporations 


Philanthropic gifts by corporations have been increasing 
rapidly during recent decades in the United States. Cor- 
porations gave some $450,000,000 in 1953. Corporation 
gifts are less than ten per cent of total philanthropy, but 
the total figure is nevertheless “impressive.” The develop- 
ment of this “new philanthropy” is interpreted in a book, 
Corporation Giving in a Free Society, by Richard Fells 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. $3.50). The proc- 
esses whereby many corporations give, and many of the 
issues raised, are also considered. Mr. Eells is manager of 
public relations research of the General Electric Company. 

There are a few but pointed references to corporation 
giving to religious organizations. Of the budget of gifts 
developed by one “hypothetical company” it is noted: 
“The company’s policy does not preclude support of re- 
ligious activities. On the contrary, it is committed to a plan 
of aid to nondenominational religious programs on TV and 
radio because of the desire to strengthen the bonds of faith 
as one avenue to a more healthy national environment.” 

In a section, “Some Neglected But Essential Sectors,” 
Mr. Eells says that among the “more important of these 
are the religious sectors.” Often corporate donors have 
“shied away from contributions for any religious purposes 
whatever.”” Corporations often appear to be in a state of 
“trepidation” as they contemplate gifts to religion and the 


social sciences. Mr. Eells regards this attitude as “self- 
defeating.” 

“Ts not the pursuit of the religious way of life at least 
as important as the pursuit of knowledge in the physical 
sciences, engineering, and the social sciences? Is it not as 
important to survival of the free society in which cor- 
porate enterprise hopes to live? Is there valid justification 
for the neglect of churches as objects of corporation phi- 
lanthropy? . . . Religious contributions can easily be put 
on a quota basis in accordance with the distribution of 
population among various faiths... . 

“Corporation philanthropy can with good reason also 
lend support to the creative arts, libraries, museums, recre- 
ation, and fraternal groups.” 


Corporations, thinks Mr. Eells, should give for both 
“immediate and long-range objectives,’ on the principle 
of “enlightened self-interest.” He thinks that corporation 
law in this country “knows nothing of . . . corporate social 
responsibility” in general. A gift is justified only if “there 
is a reasonable presumption that the gift will gather bene- 
fits to the enterprise in some way.” 

“Corporate giving seeks to benefit the corporate donor 
through socially dimensioned contributions.” This means 
that gifts by corporations should not be confined to matters 
“under their very noses,” but should include “opportunities 
to advance the long-range interests of their enterprise.” 


“Hunger and Thirst’ 


The Companions of Emmaus, organized by the Abbé 
Pierre, in Paris, publish a periodical, Hunger and Thirst. 
“Every number of this crusading” paper “awakens public 
opinion to some evil, rights some social iniquity,” writes 
Maurice Moyal in Church Times, London, February 1, 
1957. The Abbé Henri Groués (known as Abbé Pierre) 
has led a movement which has resulted in “roofs over the 
heads of ten thousand families with sixty thousand chil- 
dren. . . .” It would take the genius of Charles Dickens 
adequately to describe the Abbé’s life and work, it is stated 
in the Church Times. 

His 150 Companions, known as “rag pickers,” have in- 
vaded dumps near Paris so forbidding that others engaged 
in salvage would not enter them. He has appealed to the 
conscience of the people and has received a generous re- 
sponse. He is one of “those fiery fools... .” 


The Abbé is quoted as saying that “the major drama of 
our times” is the poverty and hunger of large numbers of 
people. He asks: “Do you know what pools of tears and 
blood lie behind these words ‘underdeveloped countries’ ?” 

“We, would-be Christians, should realize that, in the eye 
of God, the real blasphemy is not the curse of the man 
before the suffering of his children, but the indifference of 
our hearts before the profanation of his image” in millions 
of human beings “without bread, without homes, without 
schools and witliout hospitals.” 

The Abbé’s career was interpreted in this Service, 
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‘“‘The Road to Inertia’ 


“The road to inertia is paved with good reports,” 
Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School, is quoted 
as saying in NEA Journal, Washington, February, 1957. 
Mr. Josephs, an insurance executive, also said: “We are 
not trying to formulate a brilliant report. ... We are hop- 
ing to stimulate public discussion and action.” 
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